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ward country, without foreign aid, and in the minimum of time, 
into a relatively powerful state. But at what a price, the European 
intellectual may point out. But for the Asiatic today, there 
is no question of a price only of results and speed. Liberty ? 
He has never known it, unless perhaps the liberty to die of 
hunger, to embark for the plantations of the Pacific never to 
return. ... 

Despite its good will, the West will never efface the mark of 
colonialism. It is true that not every Westerner is a colonist, : 
nor every colonist a slave-driver. But people do not always 
make such distinctions: what European country occupied twice 
by Germany will distinguish between ‘‘ German ”’ and “ Boche ”? 
The conclusion is inevitably this: that as Capitalism has begotten 
Communism in Europe, so must its colonial expression beget it 
in Asia. 

Only the southern coasts of Asia are outside Communist 
control now. More than half its area, almost half its population 
has gone over to the Red Star. This has not been in, our opinion, 
a purely military success. It is rather an ideological one. Could 
the so-called ‘ hordes ” of Mao-Tse-Tsung without a living faith, 
without the real or tacit support of the people, vanquish the 
troops of Chiang-Kai-Shek, and hold at bay the most powerful 
and best-paid army in the world? A matter of numbers? 
Have the Chinese of a sudden become automatons, whose 
movements are ruled by Red commissars, who no longer desire 
to live, who have no temptation to excusable flight from the 
flame-thrower, the napalm bomb, the B-29% Have they ceased 
to be persons with their own sorrows and hopes, their own 
families, their own loves? Fanaticism? Perhaps so — but 
fanaticism supposes an ideal. This is one battle that the West 
has lost. 

In a war of ideologies one must be armed with an ideology, 
and the West does not possess one. The only counter-balance 
to Communism in Asia now is the religious factor: national cults, 
Buddhism, Islam, or Christianity. Of these only the Catholic 
Church is a fully organized body with a defined plan of campaign, 
a doctrine, a supra-national authority, a hierarchy who have a 
real power over the faithful. Unlike other religions, which have 
grown stiff and feeble after centuries on the defensive, it alone is 
on the offensive, except, of course, where Communism has com- 
pletely taken over. Despite tactical errors, repeated entangle- 
ments with regimes now fallen, the Asiatic church, missionary 
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be unable. After disastrous wars, with their economy almost in 
ruins, facing a phenomenal population increase, all that the 
Asian governments can do is to try hard to raise the standard of 
living to the pre-war level. And that, under the colonial regimes, 
was already pitifully low. 

This heartbreaking situation might be relieved by large- 
scale disinterested aid from abroad to these governments in the 
way of money, machinery and technical assistance especially 
towards agrarian reform. Such aid could come only from the 
West. There have indeed, been paper plans like Truman’s 
Fourth Point, and others like the more practical British Colombo 
Commonwealth Plan, which lacks financial backing. But such 
aid would involve a more or less radical interference in the 
internal affairs of the Asiatic states. And that, in the circum- 
stances, is out of the question. 

The consequence is obvious enough. For those Asiatic 
peoples who desire at once independence and well-being, there 
seems, rightly or wrongly, to be one solution, Communism. 
Leaving aside the economic aspect, the sentimental, almost 
magnetic, attraction which Communism exercises over the 
Asiatic masses cannot be denied. To colonialism, it opposes 
national independence; to feudalism, agrarian reform; to an 
intellectual élite which perforce ceased to be Oriental became of 
its Westernizing ways, who mistook means for end and became 
disillusioned, a cast-off race without faith, without an ideal, 
without a history, to it Communism offers a faith an ideal, a 
history. To the peasant weighed down in misery and family 
cares, it gives a new world-wide horizon, a consciousness of 
solidarity with all the poor people of the earth, the certitude of a 
real liberation and a better tomorrow. The lowest class in 
Oriental society, the workers, it makes the highest, that on which 
the future of humanity rests. To all, old and young, it offers a 
historical mission, a personal responsibility, an unbounded 
vision: the heroic participation of all the Asiatic races, free, 
equal and happy, in the advance of world socialism. 

What can the West propose to the men of the East in face 
of this ideological avalanche? Individual liberty? Asia has 
tried such liberty under colonial regimes and has found it 
wanting. Rightly or wrongly, she will have no more of it. 
Communism promises liberty too . . . and Asia has not yet had 
the chance of putting this claim to the test. Indeed, the Soviet 
example shows that Communism alone can transform a back-. 
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TO MARY OF MAGDALA 
(JULY 22) 


YESTERDAY 
Spendthrift, did you chafe in fetters, bound 
By strict economy, no heart being found 
In width and depth full-adequate to hold 
Your love’s rich molten ocean of pure gold. 


Athirst for nectar, were you satisfied 
With tepid water from a backwash tide, 
Nerveless of distant Fingers that entwine 
About the water of your heart’s blood, making wine ? 


Play-thing of creatures, did it hurt your pride 
Being idolised, then spurned and cast aside ? 

Did you but know Christ longed to heal those scars, 
Lifting you from the mire, beyond the stars ! 


TODAY 
At last comes Love Itself in search of you, 
Love strong as death yet wondrous tender, too, 
As babe but newly born. The Infinite, 
Now drawn by alchemy of your delight, 
Allows you credit that you first chose Him— 
Behold divine caprice, the God-Man’s whim ! 


O Woman now at the feet of Christ, 
You give the world a theme: ‘ This-Heaven’s Tryst ”; 
A gold and silver theme for every art; 
Tears and kisses touching human heart 
Of God Himself. O Mary, this your hour 
In sweet parenthesis ’twixt earth and skies, 
Despite the dross of narrowed, righteous eyes... 
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and native, has held its ground magnificently, and still extends 
where extension is possible. The fidelity of its adherents in 
itself is a miracle: for to be a Catholic at the moment in Asia is 
to tread a lonely road, with no guiding light save that of faith. 

Today it is a race between the Gospel and Capital. Who will 
triumph ? Only God knows. As Catholics we believe in the 
ultimate victory of Christ, we must help towards it as far as in 
us lies, and humbly die for it if the need should arise. This 
victory will certainly not be won with arms or money. There is 
no holy war; there is no holy dollar. 

In history one must predict only in “ long periods.”’ But 
the more one scans such periods, the dimmer one’s vision 
becomes. We are such little parcels of space and time. . . the 
future is with God. 


Centre Universitaire des Missions, 
Louvain. Ly CHANG TRUNG 


THE CHALLENGE 


I thank God for letting me live in the present circum- 
stances, in the midst of a crisis so universal, so deep and 
unique in the history of the Church. Anyone should be 

' proud to be a witness of, and, to a certain extent, an actor 
in, this sublime drama, in which evil and good have come 
to grips in a gigantic duel. At the present hour no one 
has the right to take refuge in mediocrity, and I am certain 
that this formidable upheaval will see the Church emerging 
more resplendent and better adapted to modern needs. 


—Pope Pius XI 


THE CHURCH IN MEXICO 


STEPHEN J. BROWN 


RoM the Mexican revolution of 1910 until about 1940 the 
Church in that republic was under persecution, continuous 
save for a few brief intervals. It is interesting to enquire 

how it stands today after that long ordeal. An authoritative 
answer is provided in the new supplement of the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia just come to hand. It is a sober and restrained: 
answer, dwelling little on atrocities and not even mentioning 
the many Mexican Catholics who, like Father Pro (1927), were 
put to death in odium fidei. Nevertheless what the writer tells 
us needs but little supplementing from other sources. 

First there is the matter of numbers. The figures in the 
following table are, I think, eloquent. The total population in 
1940 was 19,653, 552 (in 1949 it was 24,447,204 and is doubtless 
nearly 25 millions today). In respect to religion that population 
figure is made up as follows:— 


1930 1940 
Protestants... 130,322 177,954 
Buddhists _.... 6,743 2,664 
Other Religions 49,953 33,094 
Without Religion _.... 175,180 443,671 
Religion Not Known.... 1,785 4,417 


Thus there are more Catholics in Mexico than in the mother 
country, Spain. The mere persistence of nearly 20,000,000 people 
continuing to call themselves catholics is significant. It is not, 
however, everything. Having ascertained the number of Catholics 
we must next enquire as to their quality. And that is not so 
easy to ascertain. Statistics of attendance at Mass, number of 
Confessions, Communions, etc., do not seem to be available, 
_and if they were, might not be decisive unless very complete 


1 These other sources are numerous, principally the Catholic press 
outside of Mexico, but also the following ks, among others: 
Red Mexico, by Captain Francis McCullagh (1928); No God Neat 
Door, by Father Michael Kenny, S.J. (1936); Blood-drenched Altars, 
by Bishop Kelley (1936); The Lawless Roads, by Graham Greene; 

exico, a Land of Volcanoes, by Bishop J. H. Schlarman (1950); 
Under Law, by Evelyn Waugh (1939). 
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And Sacred Feet, you will remember soon 

That silver April shower, Good Friday’s noon. 
You will recall with nail and hammer nigh 

Her golden threads’ caressing like a sigh. 


Come twenty centuries, the world still hard 
Will soften at the breath of spikenard, 
And millions hear the shining story told: 
She washed with silver; then she wiped with gold. 


TOMORROW 

Sun of your soul will set and you return 

To shadows dim, where they will leer and spurn 
You as before. And skirts of righteousness 

Be gathered tight for fear, perchance, you press 
In passing. Happy outcast, you forgive 

For you have been forgiven. Hence you live 

In a strange new isle of peace, where every day 

Coo white doves of Christ’s words and do not fly away. 


SISTER OF MERCY 


SIMPLE DIVISION 


I’m beginning to believe there are only two classes of 
people: those who believe and those who want to believe. 


—Fulton Sheen 
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and detailed. This article in the Encyclopaedia, however, 
provides other means of judging their quality, viz., what the 
Catholics of Mexico have endured without abandoning the 
Faith and their activities once the persecution was relaxed. 

The persecution, as I have said, is here described in re- 
strained and moderate terms. Its first instrument was the 
Constitution of 1917, which included the following articles, 
which, by the way, have not yet been repealed: Article 3 provides 
for purely secular education, priests and religious of both sexes 
forbidden to direct primary schools. Article 5: religious vows and 
the establishment of religious orders are banned by the State. 
Article 24: all worship to be confined to churches and even those 
to be under government supervision. Article 27: all Church 
properties, establishments of every kind to be “‘ nationalised,” 
i.e., confiscated by the State. To the State legislatures (Mexico 
is a federal republic) according to Article 130 was granted the 
power to determine the maximum number of priests, etc. As 
these legislatures had been captured by the Revolution, they 
proceeded to fix the number of priests at one for 25,000; one for 
50,000; one for 100,000; one for the whole State of Chihuahua, 
which had 491,000 inhabitants; one for Chiapas which had 
429,000. In this latter State the Social Security Law of 1934 
reckoned as “ evil livers’ (along with prostitutes, etc.) priests 
who minister without legal authorisation and ‘‘ persons who 
celebrate acts of worship in public places or teach geen 
dogmas to children.” 

Other instruments of persecution were certain Presidents 
of the Republic and certain governors of States. Among the 
former were the infamous Plutarco Calles and three of his 
successors whom he controlled. Among the governors was 
Garrido Canabal of Tabasco, who was guilty of the most horrible 
excesses.2 Besides these there was the blood: -thirsty brigand, 
Zapata, who ranged throughout Mexico burning, pillaging, and 
murdering. Presidents Carranza, Obregon, and Cardenas were 
less violent but maintained the anti-religious laws. The activities 
of these persons and of many others of the same ilk are scarcely 
alluded to in the Encyclopaedia. The responsibility of the 
United States government, which during the Revolution favoured 
the wrong side and during the subsequent persecution remained 


2 In that state a law was d purporting to compel priests to 
All the churches were Tlaro 
of pi ests for ten years. 


estroyed and the people were deprived 
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indifferent, is guardedly alluded to in one. place. In 1926 the 
Archbiship of Mexico City addressed an open letter (before me 
as I write) to the American people setting forth the facts of the 
persecution. 

Some further particulars of the persecution may here be 
recalled. Calles (1923-8) ‘‘ devoted himself to applying in full 
all the anti-religious articles of the Constitution.” He expelled 
more than 200 foreign priests, closed 73 convents, 129 schools, 
and 118 sanctuaries. Catholic worship in public and even in | 
private was spied upon and interfered with. Bishops were 
exiled, priests were imprisoned and not a few were put to 
death for carrying out their priestly functions. In 1929 the U.S. 
Ambassador intervened and secured a slight modification of 
the persecution. Cardenas (1934-1940) turned against Calles 
and his red shirts but decreed that all education should be 
“socialist and defanaticizing,’”’ a decree that aroused intense 
and at times violent opposition. Between 1931 and 1939 there 
were confiscated 480 church properties. But by 1938 the pressure 
had begun to ease off. Writing in that year Father James A. 
Magner, a frequent visitor to the country was able to write 
(America, Oct. 29, 1938): ‘‘ Returning to Mexico after two 
years . . . one finds the Church in many ways much better off 
and in others inclined towards a deepening pessimism. Two 
years ago, outside of Mexico City, few churches were open for 
services, and few priests outside the ridiculously small quota 
(197 for the whole country) allowed by the civil registry, dared 
to show their heads or exercise their ministry. Today all the 
bishops, except Bishop Anaya of the State of Chiapas, Bishop 
Camacho of Tobasco, and another are back in their dioceses. 
Churches throughout the states, except Tabasco, are crowded 
with the faithful and priests have come out of their hiding place 
to say Mass publicly and administer the Sacraments.” On the 
other hand, though a few private schools under Catholic auspices 
were tolerated, even in these the teaching of religion even out 
of school hours was forbidden, and Father Magner concluded: 
“One can state definitely that the situation for the future of 
Mexican youth is desperate.” 

But relief was nearer than he could have hoped. It came 
with the advent to power in 1940 of President Avila Camacho, 
who during the electoral campaign had proclaimed himself a 
believer. And it continued under his successor President Aleman. 
It is to be hoped that religious persecution in Mexico is now a 
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thing of the past. In any case severe as it was and despite some 
instances of savagery, there were no horrors comparable to the 
concentration camps of Germany and Russia, nor was there the 
scientific torture of helpless victims whose only crime was their 
race, their religion, or merely ideological dissent. 

It is natural to wonder how it could happen that a small 
minority of anti-Christian fanatics should gain the mastery over 
an overwhelmingly Christian country. That it can happen Poles, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, Rumanians, Bulgarians, Lith- 
uanians, etc. know to their sorrow. But as the Mexican revol- 
ution broke out some seven years before the Bolshevik revolution, 
Communists cannot be blamed for the former at least in its 
initial stages, though they would seem to have influenced later 
developments. No, the “ Liberal” and ‘‘ Masonic ”’ elements 
which are active in nearly all Catholic, and especially Latin, 
countries were able to seize power by violence, aided by the 
social conditions that prevailed and, I think it must be added, 
by the sympathy of the U.S. government. 

Had the Mexican Catholics tamely submitted to the unjust 
laws embodied in the Constitution of 1917, they would have been 
traitors to the Faith they profess. But few means of resistance 
were open to them—as they were not politically, still less 
militarily, organised. What could be done they attempted by 
orderly assemblies, several of which were fired upon (as at 
Orizaba in 1937), organised protests, and in general passive 
resistance. The clergy, as in Ireland during penal times, went 
underground and ministered to the faithful in secret and in 
peril of their lives . In 1937 there arose a new movement known 
as Sinarquism which has been constantly misrepresented and 
denounced in the American press. The writer in the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia speaks of it in favourable terms as did Father 
James A. Magner, Procurator of the Catholic University of 
America in the pages of America (Feb. 8, 1947). Repudiating 
both Communism and selfish liberal capitalism and deprecating 
all foreign control of the country, its aim at first was exclusively 
social reform. Later a section of it went into politics. The latest 
movement is the Escuadro Tradicionalista with its organ 
Offensiva. The number of the latter now before me (Feb. 15, 
1951) demands the breaking off of diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia. 

It remains to give a notion, necessarily very inadequate 
but based chiefly on the article in the Encyclopaedia, of the 
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quality of Mexican Catholicism today. Catholic associations, 
partly as aresult of the persecutions, have become very numerous. 
Catholic Action counts 345,502 members divided into four 
branches according to sex and age. To it are due the following 
works: 4,013 catechists instructing 354,852 boys, 157,335 girls, 
and 129,258 adults; 44 schools for catechists and 7,245 parochial 
groups engaged in the training of catechists; 77 clinics and 
92 dispensaries; 72 breakfast centres and 19 dining rooms for 
the poor; 12 infants’ homes; 24 centres for distributing clothes . 
to the poor, four maternity hospitals; 50 activities for the care 
of prisoners; and a score of other activities too numerous to set 
down here. One must, however, add the 495 scholarships for the 
diocesan seminaries. 

Associations of piety are equally numerous. The Apostleship 
of Prayer has more than half a million members, the Marian _ 
Sodalities 25,655. These latter conduct 93 study circles and © 
78 libraries, support 22 schools and a great variety of other good 
works. Their 4,789 catechists teach Christian doctrine to 100,482 
children. Then there are the Third Orders—97,000 Franciscan, 
7,652 Dominican, 7,980 Augustinian and so on, together with 
the Confraternities of Mexican Orders, such as the Josephites 
and the Missionaries of the Holy Spirit, and many others. The 
work of Nocturnal Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament numbers 
180,600 active adorers. 


The Press, too, seems to be playing a worthy part in the 
revival. The Buena Prensa, founded by the Jesuits in 1937, 
publishes thirteen monthly periodicals and five weeklies. The 
total circulation from 1937 to June 1947 was 165,577,782. The 
same press publishes great numbers of pamphlets. Another 
organisation, El Verdadero Catolico, has published 6,400,000 
copies of its pamphlets. Full particulars of Mexican Catholic 
hewspapers and reviews are given in a second article in the 
Encyclopaedia. All told the Catholic press of Mexico issues more 
than 200 periodicals. 


Other Catholic organisations are the Apostolate of Light 
(aiming at unbelievers), the Columbian Guard, the Mexican 
Legion of Decency, the Knights of Columbus, the Friends of the 
Soldier, the National Guadalupan Association of Mexican 
workers, which brought half a million pilgrims to the Basilica 
of Guadalupe in 1948. 


ROUND THE REVIEWS 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 


AST year Lumen Vitae, an international review of religious 
education produced at Brussels, published a special number 
on the present state of “ religious sociology ”’ in the Church. 

Three articles out of the 30 and more contributions by experts 
which form this number deal with religious conditions in Latin | 
America. One of the three, “‘ An Inquiry in Latin America,” 
is a remarkable bit of work. Here we are given a strictly factual 
but horribly impressive close-up picture of “ the influence of 
environment on the religious and moral life of the working class 
in Bogota, Colombia.” The writer is Professor Jorge Kibédi of 
the Universidad Javeriana, Bogota, who began his career as a 
sociologist in Budapest. 


The mountain city of Bogote, he tells us, was founded in 
1538. Four centuries later, in 1938, it had 300 thousand in- 
habitants. Now it has 600 thousand. This sudden jump during 
the war and post-war years was mainly due to the revolution 
wrought in Colombian communications by the aeroplane. 
Factories of various kinds now began to multiply, and people 
poured in from all sides to get work in them. In the agricultural 
regions surrounding Bogota there are now hundreds of deserted 


villages. 


These regions have become partly depopulated. The 
most active and prolific generation of inhabitants, men and 
women between the ages of 15 and 35, have gone. In every 
age-group, from childhood to old age, the number of 
individuals has fallen .... 

Curiously enough, families that are worse housed in 
Bogota than in their native villages do not want to go back 
to work on the land. The city environment fascinates them. 
They hope sooner or later to get a steady and well-paid job. 


Working conditions in Bogota, says Professor Kibédi, are 
“ anarchic,” and housing conditions revolting. In two districts 
(Barrio Restrepo and Barrio Paez) he and his team of research 
workers (whose findings are all set out statistically in his article) 
met “‘ extreme cases .. . one bed per eight persons.” 
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Father Magner pays a tribute to the Mexican clergy. 
“ Catholicism,” he writes, “‘ has a virtuous, zealous, and in- 
telligent, if numerically, sadly insufficient, priesthood.” 

Enough, I submit, has been said to show that the Church 
in Mexico today is not only active but full of a renewed and 
vigorous life. 

N.B.—The new Supplement of the Catholic Encyclopadeia 
frequently mentioned in the above article, is at present in 
course of publication by the Gilmary Society, 30 West 16th 
St., New York, 11 N.Y. (new address). 


Catholic Central Library, 
Merrion Square, 
Dublin. STEPHEN J. BROWN 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Gentlemen, you ought to pray to God now as never 
before... . You ought to pray that God, the sovereign 
King of nations, who once used Assyria as the rod and 
staff of His anger, will not now use Russia as the instru- 
ment of His justice for the liquidation of a Western world 
that has forgotten God. ... You ought to pray that our 
beloved country ... may one day fulfil its glorious and 
certain vocation of being the secondary cause by which 
God will give freedom to the people of Russia and peace 
and order to all the world. Instead, then, of perfunctorily 
praying and then tabling the prayer as “ finished business,” 
we say to you: Gentlemen, this is the unfinished business— 
your prayers. 


—Fulton Sheen, 
speaking before the 
United States Congress. 
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lost. The down-and-outs were getting their own back. These 
incidents, says Professor Kibédi, 


caused a ‘spiritual’ shock in many sections of the 
nation. It became clear that ‘our hundred-per-cent 
Catholic people ’ was neither as religious nor as satis- 
fied with its social condition as many complacent 
people believed. 


Let us turn from the grim pages of “‘ An Inquiry in Latin 
America ” to Don Eugenio Pellegrino’s series of articles on the 
general religious situation in that continent. These appeared at 
intervals in the Osservatore Romano during March, 1952. Along 
with the Osservatore articles we may take a study of “ The 
Problem of Priestly Vocations in Latin America” by Mgr. 
Mario Ginnetti of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
(reproduced in La Documentation Catholique, March 9, 1952). 

Don Pellegrino reminds us of some basic facts regarding 
the geographical structure of the South American continent. 


While the northern continent comprises only three 
States, Canada, the United States and Mexico, all the rest of 
America is subdivided into no less than 21 republics, not 
counting the three thousand islands great and small of the 
West Indies, where Holland, France and Britain retain 
fragments of territory from colonial times. But Mexico too, 
racially considered, forms part of the southern continent 
of 154 million people, of whom two thirds speak Spanish 
and oné third Portuguese. Such is Latin America. 


Its Latinity is, however, in some respects only skin-deep. 
All the blood-streams of the world run together in this seething 
cauldron of humanity. The white population amounts to only 
a fifth of the whole. In Paraguay, Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala 
and Nicaragua from 50% to 70% of the population is pure 
Indian. In the Guianas Mohammedans from Java live side by 
side with Hindus from India. The Caribbean republic of Haiti 
has about three of the 20 million negroes of Latin America. 
There are moreover 100 thousand Chinese, mostly in Mexico and 
Central America, and a colony of 300 thousand Japanese in 
Brazil. In the island of Curacao (Dutch West Indies) the 
population is made up of 45 different nationalities. 
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When a family has only one room, and in many cases 
only one bed, personal reserve is impossible. The very low 
level of working-class morality is largely due to this factor. 


The moral and religious consequences of the whole set-up 
may be imagined. 


In the La Perseverancia district religious worship had 
come to consist in practice of the Mass which one priest 
celebrated on Sunday. In 1948, out of a population of 
16 thousand, a few hundred people were going to Mass: old 
men, old women. (Old women formed 80% of the atten- 
dance.) Communions and marriages were rare. People did 
not know how to pray. Concubinage was the basis of home 
life ; 75% of the children were not baptized. Everybody 
thought it a quite normal situation. 

In a few years, in a few months, the practice of religion 
had disappeared. 

On the other hand extreme destitution was destroying 
morality and eliminating even the sense of sin. The self- 
respect of all members of the family was being sapped by 
promiscuous living in inhuman tenements... 

Among these unfortunate people the consciousness of 
their own wretchedness was sharpened by the shocking 
contrast which existed between their own tenements, rags 
and children, and the luxurious hotels, fine clothes and 
beautifully clad children of the neighbouring residential 
quarters. 


“Such,” concludes Professor Kibédi, “‘ are the facts as dis- 
covered by our inquirers.” He illustrates them by including in 
his article seven photographs of actual scenes from Bogota life. 

During the 1940-48 period of the city’s purulent growth, 
the poor of La Perseverancia had one friend and sympathizer: 
Jorge Gaitan, the Leftist leader. He went down among the 
people himself and succeeded in getting some things done for 
them by the municipal authorities. Professor Kibédi’s inquirers 
found Gaitan’s picture side by side with an image of Our Lady of 
Fatima in some of the shacks of this quarter of the city. 

Then on April 9, 1948, Gaitan was murdered. Rioting 
broke out in Bogota; buildings were burnt or looted; lives were 
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assisting once a year at a ‘ fiesta,’ at which the priest of the 
district is also present sometimes. When candles are seen 
lighted in a home before an image of Our Lady of Copacabana 
or of the Apparition, or before the Infant of Prague or St. 
Authony, the family is regarded as ‘ very Catholic.’ ” 

The “religion of candles,” as Don Pellegrino calls it, 
occasionally degenerates in such circumstances into the ob- 
servance of outlandish priestless cults, like those that began in 
the middle of the last century among the remote abandoned — 
Indians of Yucatan. And everywhere there are the derelict 
churches and chapels, the empty, silent conventos, being quietly 
swallowed up by the rank vegetation of the tropics. When the 
traveller comes on them to-day, he is impressed by the splendid 
ruins as other travellers are by what is left of “ the antique 
glory of the churches of Asia Minor.” The virile impulse of the 
earlier creative phases of Latin-American Catholicism seems to 
have spent itself for ever—the impulse that produced the 
“ grandiosa gesta’’ of the Jesuits in Paraguay (as the Pope 
described it in receiving the Paraguayan Ambassador to the 
Holy See, Don Juan Emiliano O’Leary, on March 10 of this year): 
the impulse too that once sent the Cross of Christ rocketing 
up through the Californias to the places that are still called 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and how many more besides. 

To-day, in at least six Latin-American republics, more than 
half the children are borv of unions that are neither religious 
nor civil marriages (61% in Venezuela in 1940, 67% 
in Paraguay). Something like jungle conditions of human life 
are invading the Catholic soil that nurtured St. Rose of Lima, 
flos Paradisi. The irruption of industrialism in some of its 
crudest forms is only hastening the process of regression. And 
yet the material development of Latin America is only beginning. 
The Amazon valley has yet to be opened, the illimitable plains 
cultivated. Expert calculations go to show that Brazil alone 
could support a population of 200 millions, the Argentine 100 
mnillions, Latin America as a whole 1,800 millions. Some social 
as well as technical reforms will, however, be needed first. As 
recently as 1946, we read in one of these Osservatore articles, 
a thousand landowners owned two thirds of all privately owned 
land in the province of Buenos Aires. None of them owned less 
than 17 thousand acres, and between them they owned 25 
million acres. Farther north, in the interior of the Argentine, 
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“And yet,” writes Don Pellegrino, ‘ taking it all in all, 
the most unsophisticated emigrant who disembarks in any 
corner of this continent knows at once that he is standing on 
Catholic ground .. .” There are 135 million Catholics in Latin 
America, a third of the total Catholic population of the world. 
But—and here we come at once to the core of the problem— 
there are only 24 thousand priests to care for them, one fifteenth 
of the total priest population of the world. 


Consider Brazil (says Mgr. Ginnetti). It is a huge 
country and full of promise. In population it is now the 
greatest Catholic country of the world, outstripping in this 
respect Italy and France, which were formerly the most 
populous of the Catholic nations. 

’ In Brazil there are about 6,500 priests, secular and 
religious. They are scattered over an area as great as 
Europe and must look after the spiritual needs of nearly 
50 million people ... A single European diocese, that of 
Malines in Belgium, has nearly as many priests as the whole 
Brazil 


Don Pellegrino gives us some more astronomical figures: 


On the coast of Ecuador the diocese of Guayaquil has 
40 priests for 700 thousand souls. A little farther north, 
the diocese of Esmeraldas with almost 300 thousand souls 
chad, in 1946, only three priests. 

In Guatemala, the republic which is most short of 
priests (120 for 3,200,000), the diocese of Quezaltenango 
has only 33 for a million inhabitants. The episcopal city 
itself was served, in 1945, by two priests. 


“Tt is a recognised fact,” says Don Pellegrino again, 
“that the proportion between priests and Catholics should be at 
least that of one priest for every thousand Catholics.” But, 


even if we take an average of one priest for every two 
thousand Catholics, there remains in Latin America 100 
million Catholics without priests. 


~ It is little wonder, then, that for 50 million South Americans 
“the whole of the Catholic religion consists in receiving the 
sacrament of Baptism, perhaps also that of Matrimony, and in 
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The advance of Protestantism in Latin America in 
recent decades has assumed alarming proportions. In 
1925 the total Protestant population there was 708 thousand; 
today it is 4,700,000 .... 

Nor can it be said that these are ‘ bought ’ conversions. 
The converts are often people of deeply religious instincts 
who, finding themselves cut off from a Catholic environment, 
accept the ministrations of the first pastor who invites them 
to come and sing hymns, in a genuinely religious atmosphere, 
and who reads for them the words—perhaps never heard 
before—of Holy Scripture. 

‘I have found peace for the first time in my life,’ said 
a woman of Santiago to a priest, ‘ since I became an Evan- 
gelist. I sing hymns, I pray to God, I read the holy words 
of the Bible. My neighbours treat me with brotherly love, 
and I in turn find happiness in doing good to them.’ 


The Irish reader, going through the whole pitiable story, 
cannot but ask himself the question: What lies at the root of 
the rot ? 

The only possible answer is: lots of things—the nature of 
the continent itself, colossal and largely impassible; the tum- 
ultuous nature of the population to be cared for, drawn as it is 
from a riotous mixture of backgrounds; the lack of a stabilizing 
middle class (‘‘ the rich few and the too many poor” is Don 
Pellegrino’s summing-up of the social situation); illiteracy 
(there aré 70 million illiterates in Latin America, and 19 million 
children not going to any school); the political turmoils 
of the past, so largely inspired by anti-clerical feeling, and the 
continuing disorders of the present; and a host of other causes as 
well. Don Pellegrino writes: 


Catholicism in Latin America has undergone a crisis 
80 formidable, lasting now for more than a century, that 
it is something of a miracle if the continent can still be 
called Catholic. 

It is a strange fact that, while the revolt of the North 
American colonies against England marked the beginning 
of a slow but steady growth of the Church in a new climate 
of liberty, the South American revolution against 
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1,800 men owned between them a territory as extensive as 
Italy, Belgium, Holland and Denmark combined. Rerum 
Novarum comes slowly up that way. 

It is all, of course, a monstrously perfect situation for 
Communist exploitation. In its issue of March 9, La Documen- 
tation Catholique publishes an illuminating commentary on 
“Communist Penetration in South America,’ borrowed from 
the Mexican weekly paper La Nacién. The commentary does 
nor include Mexico itself; but it reveals that the Brazilian 
Communist Party is the strongest among the 21 republics, 
though it has been legally banned since 1947. In the Argentine, 
strangely enough, 


the Communist Party enjoys legal existence, under the 
régime of General Juan Domingo Perdén. It has about 
35 thousand members ... . But the General’s economic 
and social programme is steadily robbing the Communists 
of all their inflammatory slogans 


Part of the Perén programme is a reform of the Argentinian 
land system. 

Fortunately (for once), the anarchic streak in the Latin- 
American temperament has asserted itself in Communist circles 
too. The various national Parties have been menaced from 
within by “ deviationists ” of one kind or another, and extremely 
diverting results have followed. What, for example, are we to 
make of the following report on the goings-on of the Marxists in 


Paraguay ? 


The Communist Party was legalized in August, 1946, 
thanks to President Higinio Morinigo.... It soon started a 
revolutionary agitation which obliged President Morinigo 
to suspend its activities. In spite of efforts by the Communist 
leaders Oscar Greydt and Obdulio Barthe, who vainly 
asked Mgr. Mena Porta, titular Archbishop of Cyrrhus and 
Coadjutor Bishop of Asuncion, to intervene on their behalf, 
the Party was again proscribed a few months later. 


Another. body of campaigners that must. ra reckoned with 
in Latin. America at the present time is that of the Protestant 
missionaries. Don Pellegrino writes of them thus: 
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There is, for instance, the sanctuary in honour of the Passion 
of Christ, which was built by the Oratorian Padre Alfaro at 
Atotonilco in Mexico, nearly 200 years ago. To-day as then it is 
a place of pilgrimage, recollection, prayer and penance for 
thousands of people at a time. Fr. E. J. Griffith, who was there 
in person, describes it in an article, “‘ Mexican Pilgrimage,” 
which appeared in The Clergy Review for September, 1951. 


It was a strange sight and it was like being led behind 
the scenes to see something of the ‘ works’ of Mexican 
Catholicism. There is plenty of colour and sound in the 
Mexican Catholicism which the tourists see in the sanctuary 
at Guadalupe and even in the ordinary parish churches. 
How few see the other side of the picture, Atotonilco, for 
example, where so many thousands of the faithful come for 
instruction, for an opportunity to exercise their deep 
devotion to the Passion and to do penance. 

Penance above all: at Atotonileo . .. each pilgrim 
sleeps on a sort of sack on the bare stone without pillow 
or blanket, unless he brings one, and there are no rooms but 
just large, rather gloomy, dungeon-like galleries; no chair 
or table, no vestige of privacy—just six feet of stone. 

Every month there is a week for men and a week for 
women; retreatants never number less than a thousand in 
one week and quite often reach the 5,000 mark. 


Then, too, there are regions of Latin America where the 
ordinary religious life of the people is still in a most flourishing 
state. Perhaps the most notable of these is the province of 
Antioquia in Colombia, with its population of two willions. 
“ Antioquia,” says Don Pellegrino, ‘‘ has been called the Ireland 
of Latin America, not only because one easily finds there families 
of 16, 18 and 20 children, giving religion the first place in their 
lives, but also because because so many priests and nuns come 
from there that they can staff the whole of Colombia.” Moreover, 
in Antioquia 


the churches are well frequented and reflect the faith of the 
people in their neatness and good order... . But it is the 
seminary above all that tells of the faith of this region. 
A single town, Domatillas, has given 150 vocations to the 
priesthood .... In Marinilla, a town of 8,000 inhabitants, 
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the power of Spain at the beginning of the last century 
marked a crisis of decadence for the Church in the lands 
of Latin speech .... 

Revolt against the King of Spain meant for the 1e- 
publicans revolt too against the Catholic hierarchy and the 
clergy, whom they regarded as partisans of the old colonial 
régime. 

Opportunity was not wanting to them. Inheriting 
the political-religious system by which the Spanish and 
Portuguese Governments, using their right of patronage, 
nominated bishops and directed ecclesiastical affairs even 
in details, the laicizing leaders, at the time that independence 
was secured, had their task made easy for them of taking 
a tilt at the Church .... 


This wretched system of State “ patronage ” is a nuisance 
to the present day in, for example, Bolivia. Here, as a recent 
number of Lumen Vitae informs us (January-March, 1952), 


the Government exercises a ‘ patronage’ over churches 
and other ecclesiastical institutions, including the personnel, 
which in practice puts them at the mercy of public officials 
.... The result is an extraordinary mixing of politics with 
ecclesiastical appointments. All these privileges were 
extorted at the time of the Bolivian concordat in return 
for a promise of religious teaching ir the schools . . . 


Nevertheless, it would be a great mistake to imagine that 
Latin-American Catholicism is all down the drain, or anything 
like it, at the present time. The huge turn-out which greeted 
the Eucharistic Congress at Buenos Aires in 1934 or that of 
Sao Paulo in Brazil in 1942 was no idle gesture; it expressed the 
living faith of the Latin-American people, a faith that, in spite 
of all that can be said against ‘ the religion of candles,” still 
makes the average denizea of the southern continent, whatever 
may be his colour (white, red, black, or a gay mixture of all 
three), a Christian man, demonstrably different in the whole 
texture of his being from, say, the non-Christian yellow man— 
Chinese or Japanese—who can also be found there. 

' Anyway, the candles are orly half the story—and much 
the less importart half—even of the externals of Latin-American 
religion. There is another and very different side to the matter. 


a 
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in the Revista Javeriana in Bogota itself are to be believed, a 
human population will one day dwell approaching to the present 
total population of the human race. 

The crying, the desperate, need of the moment is for priests. 
Fr. John Considine, the Maryknoll missionary who has done 
more than any other one man to bring this aspect of the Latin- 
American problem before the world, gave to his great book on 
the subject the title: Call for Forty Thousand. But 40 thousand 
priests is the minimum required to-day for the Latin-American 
mission field. There is room and to spare for 100 thousand more 
priests, here and now, between the Rio Grande and the Strait of 
Magellan. 

Where are they all going to come from? God alone knows. 
Mgr. Ginnetti, in his discussion of ‘‘ The Problem of Priestly 
Vocations in Latin America,” casts a longing eye on various 
countries as potential sources of supply from abroad, among 
them Ireland. Already Spain has worked out a scheme for 
“Spanish-American priestly co-operation,’ under the pres- 
idency of Mgr. Morcillo Gonzalez, Bishop of Bilbao. Between 
March, 1950, and the end of 1951 (according to the Spanish 
Catholic weekly Ecclesia of December 15, 1951) 83 Spanish 
priests were sent out under this co-operative plan to Cuba, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Chile, and 
the Argertine. It is hoped that eventually Spain will be able 
to supply 200 priests a year to Spanish America. 

So far, however, the brunt of missionary work in Latin 
America has been borne by the U.S.A. Already in 1946 there 
were 586 priests and brothers and 559 nuns from the northern 
continent at work in the southern one. But what are these 
among so many ? 


In recent years we have seen the growth here in Ireland of 
a remarkable popular devotion to Blessed Martin Porres, the 
Dominican lay brother who was born in Lima in 1579. More 
than St. Peter Claver, who was born in Spain, more even than 
St. Rose of Lima, who was a pure child of the conquistadores, 
Blessed Martin is the type and symbol of Latin America. He 
was a coloured man, as are most Latin Americans (though he was 
certainly not as black as he is painted); like many of them, too, 
he was the child of a casual union; like them again, he was 
simple, cheerful, uncalculating, generous—and though he was a 
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2,000 communions are distributed every morning, and at » 
Yarumal, with 20 thousand inhabitants, the daily com- 
munions ‘also come to several thousand. 

This same city of Yarumal has given its name to an 
Institute for Foreign Missions, the only one cf its kind 
in the whole of South Ameri¢a it has charge of two missions 
for the primitive peoples of the interior. Begun in 1927, 
the Yarumal Institute counts to-day more than 40 priests, 
the same number of students, and a junior seminary of no 
less than 220 boys. 


The example of Antioquia affords proof positive that, 
just as Catholic life has degenerated in Latin America 
for want of priests, so priests are wanting because Catholic 
life is weak. 


Thanks to the hardy spirit of Antioquia, Colombia is, of 
all the southern republics, the best supplied with priests. Professor 
Kibédi, whose strictures on recent developments in Bogota, 
the Colombian capital, I quoted at the beginning of this survey, 
- pays a tacit tribute to the solid work done by the Colombian 
clergy in the past when he states that the country people who 
came to Bogota. during the past decade or so were, on their 
first arrival there, ‘‘ deeply religious and morally healthy and 
strong.” It was the brutal, God-forsaken environment of La 
Perseverancia that destroyed them. 


The booming capital itself is, however, seriously short of 
priests, particularly for the working-class districts. La Per- 
severancia got a resident pastor only after the 1948 riots, when 
Padre Florencio Alvarez, 8.J., who had previously exercised a 
fruitful apostolate in the seaport of Cartagena, was given charge 
of the 16 thousand human beings crowded together in the 
hill district of Bogota—of whom, as we saw, only a few hundred 
were going to Mass (the one and only Sunday Mass) in 1948. 


By 1950 Padre Alvarez had 3,000 people coming to four 
Sunday Masses. In 1950 alone he baptized 650 people, most of 
them adults and boys and girls of over 10 years; in the same year 
there were 178 marriages. The average number of communicants 
on first Fridays was from 700 to 1,000. .So reports Professor 
Kibédi at the end of his “ Inquiry in Latin America.” It shows 
that the flame of Christian faith and love.can still be kindled in 
that mighty continent, where, if the calculations. published 
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saint, he had a wayward streak in him. I think that, if we 
cannot do much in Ireland at the present time to help our 
fellow-Catholics in Latin America directly, we should at any 
rate get our children to pray to Blessed Martin for them. 


Cluain Mhuire, 
Galway. SEAN O’RIORDAN 


THE CHURCH TODAY 


The Church will continue its mission, it will courage- 
ously face the problems of today and tomorrow. Its 
leaders are well aware of the dynamic character of human 
life and of changing scenes and circumstances. These 
leaders must not, and will not, immure themselves in an 
ivory tower, but must, and will, walk with their people, 
assessing every new factor with sympathy and enunciating 
the Christian teaching in its regard. 

—Rev. John McCarthy, 
Professor of Moral Theology, 
Maynooth, 
preaching at Christus Rex 
Congress, June 15, 1952. 


CHRONICLE 


THE POPE AND AFRICA 


<< Hus, the day the Negro world is Christianised, one can 
a prodigious sacramental and liturgical devel- 
opment, a religious art, a return to the sacred dance, 
which is now foreign to us. After all, David danced before the 
Ark, and the dance is a means of praising God like any other. 
I cannot conceive how African Negroes could praise God without. 
dancing, for the dance is so much a part of their being that it is 
an integral part of their civilisation. Through them we should 
discover once again the liturgical meaning of the sacred dance. 
This would have disconcerting consequences for us. How could 
we impose the Roman Mass on them—this silent Mass, so 
admirably Western, so sober, so inward, so discreet, so reserved, 
wherein the mightiest religious feelings find expression in 
perfect decorum ?” —The Salvation of the Nations by Jean 
Danielou, Sheed and Ward. 

These words came to mind frequently during the Catholic 
People’s Week recently held in England on the subject ‘‘ The 
Pope and Africa.”” We saw vividly before our eyes the materials 
for a marriage of the traditions to which P. Danielou refers. I 
say marriage because the traditions are not so entirely alien 
one from the other as P. Danielou implies. The organisers of 
these Catholic People’s Weeks always have a Sung Mass for 
the start of each day of their courses, and equally they end with 
sung Compline. But this is no gathering of liturgical connoisseurs; 
the spirit is a rough and ready one; many have to learn to sing 
these offices for the first time. And the Mass is not a long drawn 
out one. So, each day at the week on “ The Pope and Africa,” 
we saw Africans and English together singing the congregational 
parts of the Mass to Gregorian chant; and on several days they 
were replying to the Dominus Vobiscum of an African priest 
from Nigeria. This was Father Pedro Martins, on leave from 
Africa, who had come specially from Cork for the “‘ week.” 

Then one evening we saw the raw materials for the orient- 
ation of the liturgy in an African culture. We witnessed African 
drumming and dancing. Philip Gbeho, a music teacher at 
London University, skilled in European music equally with 
his native tribal music, led a group of about twenty Africans, 
clad in their native robes, in singing and dancing and drumming. 
Each song or dance would begin with him giving out the theme, 
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singing it in a free rhythm, strongly reminiscent of Gregorian 
chant. (He says the African takes very easily to Gregorian 
chant if he has kept his own hereditary musical culture; the 
two are similar.) The rhythms of African tribal music are ex- 
ceedingly subtle; and the evening was a very interesting one 
simply from a musical point of view. Yet the really important 
thing about this drumming and dancing is that it is a social 
occasion. Seated in a half circle, dancers getting up in twos or 
threes, informally, to carry on the dance, the drummers en- 
couraging them, and adapting their rhythms as the dancers 
gradually work up to the climax, the whole group clearly 
experiences a complete human and social pleasure. As Mr. 
Gbeho said to us, in Africa everyone in the room would have 
taken part in one way or another; and I certainly had the 
feeling that we were intruding on a personal communal occasion 
rather than watching a dancing display—the work of art was 
still integral with life. The occasion was in fact completely 
liturgical; it was a vital and spontaneous meeting of men with 
men, and of men with God. As the climax of the drumming and 
singing was reached and the dancers were exerting themselves 
to the fullest, the words of P. Danielou came forcibly to mind. 
Philip Gbeho, the leader of this group of West African dancers 
who generally do dances of Gold Coast origin, is himself a 
Catholic; his work is the beginning of a mission potentially 
very fruitful indeed. 

This drumming and dancing were in a sense the high light 
of the week, which had taken as its text words from the recent 
mission encyclical of the Holy Father: ‘“‘ Where the Gospel is 
preached in any new land, it should not destroy or extinguish 
whatever its people possesses that is naturally good, just or 
beautiful. For when the Church calls people to a higher culture 
and a better way of life under the inspiration of the Christian 
religion, she does not act like one who recklessly fells and uproots 
a thriving forest. No, she grafts good stock upon the wild that 
it may bear a crop of more delicious fruit.’”” With this general 
theme, the week was intended to tell English and Europeans 
generally, something of the problems facing African Catholics, 
principally from central Africa, to enable the Catholic Africans 
in England to meet together and discuss their problems, and 
also, and mostly, to enable English and Africans to educate 
each other, building up the mystical body with mutual edifica- 
tion. 
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The objects were achieved. Within a framework of the 
liturgy of the Church and of a vigorous community life, priests 
and people all eating together, the lectures chaired alternatively 
by Patrick Hulede of the Gold Coast (tennis champion of the 
G.C., and recently chairman of Catholic Action there) and by 
Mr, Reginald Trevett, founder of the Association for Catholic 
People’s Colleges, there was built up a strong spirit of friendship 
and there was achieved a good deal of hard work and study of | 
particular problems. 

In accordance with the words of the Holy Father already 
quoted, the “ week”’ started with a study of the origins of 
African culture. Two very interesting lectures were given by 
anthropologists. Emmanuel Ndawula, a research worker at 
the British Museum, spoke on Uganda before the missionaries 
came. And Mrs. Douglas gave a description of the religion of a 
tribe called the Lelein of the Congo basin, where she had lived 
for a year observing them. She did not touch on the question 
of how much of this indigenous religion could be converted and 
baptised; but the description she gave exposed many of the 
good characteristics of the religion and showed what a delicate 
task is put before missionaries who have to convert such tribes 
to Christianity. They have to apply the old instructions of 
Pope Gregory the Great to St. Augustine of Canterbury: not to 
destroy the pagan temples but to use them, so that the natives 
who had been used to acknowledging God, though they had 
false conceptions about Him, could continue to do so without 
an unnecessarily violent upheaval. 

Mr. Fagg, assistant keeper in the Department of Ethno- 
graphy in the British Museum, continued with two lectures on 
African tribal art and the possibilities of its Christian use. 
Mr. Fagg had prepared the introduction to the Exhibition of 
Traditional Colonial Art for the Festival of Britain; he produced 
numerous slides, and films of African dancing to make his 
points. He was critical of the attempts made so far to adapt 
African art, saying that in fact all the specifically African 
elements were drained out of it. Obviously a missionary 
approach at the deepest cultural level was required. Mr. Fagg 
suggested that missionaries should go out in a spirit of humility 
to learn about and grasp the nature of African tribal culture 
before attempting to convert individual tribes or Africans. 
Archbishop Godfrey, Apostolic Delegate to England, was present 
at the first of these two lectures, and expressed himself as very 
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grateful to those who had organised the week, saying also that 
the Holy Father would certainly be most gratified to hear about 
the “‘week,” which was the kind of thing he particularly wished 
to be organised. And those of us who had seen the Missionary 
Art Exhibition in Rome during the Holy Year were aware of 
this interest of the Holy Father. Mr. Fagg referred, during his 
lectures, to this exhibition, and to the strong criticisms of it 
which had appeared in the French periodical Art Sacré in the 
issue 7-8, devoted to Le douloureux probléme des arts mis- 
sionnaires. Mr. Fagg agreed with the criticisms in general, 
that native Christian art is still inclined to be only a trans- 
position of European Christian art, but said he thought the 
writers were possibly postulating an ideal unattainable. A 
marriage should be possible between the two traditions. 


It seemed clear from the week that this conception of a 
marriage between traditions was the proper approach for the 
moment anyhow. Many Africans actually want to forget their 
own culture and to imbibe the European culture. Nothing is 
going to stop them. The answer is not to look backwards, but, 
using the achievements of the past, the best from both countries, 
to guide the development of African culture so that it remains 
specifically African without attempting to remain isolated from 
European and American culture. 


The rest of the week was devoted to lectures on immediate 
problems, sketches of the situation in various parts of Africa, 
and the achievements of various missionary orders. These 
lectures achieved a most valuable interchange of information 
and opportunities of comparison. Austin Odiwe, a member of 
the Young Christian Workers, spoke on African workers in 
England and the crypto-colour bar which exists in England. 
Mr. Douglas Hyde spoke on “ Africa and Communism.”’ One 
evening a number of Africans spoke for about ten minutes each 
in a symposium which ranged all over Central Africa. Later 
Mr. Hulede spoke about the Gold Coast, Mr. Ndawula spoke on 
Uganda, Fr. Jerome O’Hea, 8.J., spoke on Southern Rhodesia, 
Fr. Stanley, a White Father, spoke on educational problems in 
Tanganyika, a White Sister spoke on the work of her Order, as 
also did a Holy Child nun and a Medical Missionary of Mary. 
Finally Fr. Baroni of the Verona Fathers spoke on “ The 
Missions and native culture in Sudan ” and Fr. Michael Fox on 
“« Africa and the Mill Hill Fathers.” 


| 
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The final session of the week was occupied with drawing 
up a number of resolutions, most of which were practical 
solutions to problems discussed during the week, many related 
to the position of African Catholics who come to England, 
there being some thousands coming both as students and 
workers each year. The “ week ” received many encouraging 
messages from Cardinals and Bishops in Rome, England and 
Africa, and from the Holy Father himself. May the Church 
flourish in Africa ! 
21 Linkmead, 
Stratton-on-the- Fosse, 


nr Bath, 
England. JOHN M. Topp 


DOCUMENT 


Discourse of the Holy Father to those attending the 
International Congress commemorating the LHighth 
Centenary of the Decretum of Gratian.* 


( April 22, 1952). 


You have wished, illustrious gentlemen, to celebrate the eighth 
centenary of the publication of the Decretum of Gratian with 
special solemnity. This plan was one marked with wisdom, and 
has been happily realised. For certainly, outside the circles of 
scholars, canonists, or professional jurists, it is regrettable that 
many men, even learned men, although they may be familiar 
with literature and the fine arts, with world history and the 
great events of the past, rarely devote their efforts and attention 
to the subject matter which you are now commemorating. 

Hence it is most appropriate that through your efforts these 
men should fully understand, or at least get a glimpse of, the 
significance and importance of this same Decretum. 

Thus, while gratified by your homage and courtesy, We 
wish to congratulate you on the work you have accomplished, 
and on the zeal you have shown. Public opinion cannot fail 
to recognise the importance of your efforts, whether the im- 
mensity of the persevering effort of which the De retwm was the 


* The sub-headings are added.— Editor. 
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happy outcome is considered, or the practical utility and the 
signal services which the Decretum has rendered are made 
manifest or how, under the apparent austerity and dryness of 
canonical formulae, the beauty, the holiness, and the motherly 
charity of the Church in the accomplishment of its task of making 
laws, pronouncing judgments, and enforcing laws is revealed. 


WHAT THE DECRETUM ATTEMPTED 


I. To have an adequate idea of the magnitude of the task 
to which Gratian set himself and which, notwithstanding evident 
errors, he commendably carried through to a happy issue, it is 
necessary to push one’s way into the impenetrable forest of the 
documents which are there gathered together from the beginnings 
of the Church until the middle of the twelfth century: here there 
is an accumulation of texts from Sacred Scripture, the Holy 
Fathers of the Church, and from both canonical and civil laws. 

Even a cursory glance at the tables compiled by Friedberg 
in the Prolegomena to his critical edition, brings to light the 
ecclesiastical and juridical documents, resembling an endless 
network of arteries and veins, through which the life of the 
Church circulated from apostolic times throughout the first 
thousand years of its existence. It is a documentation outstand- 
ing for its inexhaustible variety of forms, both in the Orient and 
the Occident, with its battles and its outstanding triumphs— 
all dedicated to a continuous and earnest effort to form all 
peoples through the cultivation of Christian culture, drawing as 
it were its own spiritual patrimony all the riches of the Oriental 
Roman and Germanic worlds. 

What Justinian did for the codification of Roman law, this, 
in some degree, Gratian did for canon law. In a marvellous 
manner, he directed his efforts towards this goal, namely, that 
his Decretum might be outstanding for the unity, order, and 
harmony among the innumerable and diverse sections which 
were therein gathered together and arranged. 

We have mentioned unity. Certainly a Corpus Juris 
demands unity as its chief adornment and characteristic. But 
how difficult it was in the time of Gratian to find a central 
point on which this unity could hinge with all its weight, in the 
midst of the abundance and vastness of laws out of which 
ecclesiastical discipline had been built up. The very title, 
“ Concordia discordantium canonum” which, most probably, 
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the author himself, a Camaldolese monk, gave to his work, set 
forth a radiant light to the astonishment of those who had 
, hitherto ventured into the labyrinth of ecclesiastical discipline, 
loftiness of the idea conceived by a brilliant mind, whereby 
e hoped to heal an evil and to avoid an obstacle against 
which many others had stumbled. 

This unity should by no means be regarded as a more or less 
arbitrary and artificial compilation. It is rightfully recorded in 
praise of the Master that he established this same unity in the 
symmetry and harmony of a methodical structure far surpassing 
all previous collections. Certainly he stands out as a pioneer in 
the history of law, as the precursor of a multitude of disciples 
and commentators. 

Since the work of Gratian was generally recognised as one 
of most eminent value, jurists abandoned the canonical col- 
lections of previous centuries, in order to concentrate their 
attention on the “‘ Concordia ” and to explain it with commentar- 
ies. Here they found lucid order; here the content of laws 
already enacted, lying like an immense and confused mass, was 
expertly classified, arranged, harmonised, and critically 
analysed, in order that their meaning and importance might 
shine forth. This marked the origin of the various schools of 
“ Decretalists,” as they are called: the Bolognese, French, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Spanish schools, which, with uncommon 
emulation, strove to outdo one another, to see which school 
would be the more discerning or the more subtlein understanding 
the text of Gratian, or which could the better explain the force 
and legitimate meaning which he had given to his “ auctoritates ”’ 
and his renowned “ dicta.” All these schools, like a scintillating 
spectacle, produced juridical and canonical documents of all 
kinds, which would arouse even greater admiration if, as is 
desirable, they were gathered together in a “ Corpus Decret- 
istarum.” 

It should not be regarded as a reflection on the glory of 
Gratian if attention is called to what he owes to his predecessors, 
whether they be canonists, as commonly so called, or theologians, 
or to his contempory jurists, among whom there stands out 
Irnerius, the “ lucerna juris,” then at the height of his career 
and easily the leading legal authority in the school of Bologna. 

It is a singular and special prerogative of God, Who shares 
this gift with no one, to create things out of nothing. The works 
of men, on the contrary, lofty, exalted, and personal though 
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they may be, and even though they leave an indelible mark on 
the history of the human race, are all bound up with things which 
have gone before, which prepared the way for them and made 
them possible. Scholars of the future may, through further 
research—We do not reject this a priori—establish that the 
Decretum is to be attributed to a group of monks, working around 
one large book-stand in the Camaldolese monastery of Saints 
Nabor and Felix. Nevertheless, it will always remain true and 
beyond all doubt that, with the work of Gratian, a new era was 
inaugurated in the history of canon law, so that not without 
reason Sarti (De claris Archigymnasii Bononiensis Professoribus 
a saec. XI usque ad saeculum X I V. Bononiae, t. I., pag. 344, 
n. XXVI) could say of the author of whom he was treating: 
“‘ quasi parens et auctor juris canonici deinceps habitus est.” 
Through him, in fact, canon law was raised to such heights of 
dignity that it was regarded as an absolutely necessary part 
of the knowledge of law, both in the teaching of this science— 
as Gratian himself began to do under such happy auspices at 
Bologna—and in jurisprudence and the making of laws. As 
soon as it became known in France, Spain, England and Germany, 
where at the same time the works of Irnerius and of the jurists of 
Bologna were making known and spreading the knowledge of 
Roman law presented in its new form, the Decretum of Gratian 
immediately put the science of canon law on the same level of 
dignity, and was responsible for the origin of the Praelectiones, 
Glossae, and Apparatus, which usher in the golden age, as it is 
called, of classical canon law especially in Bologna, Pavia and 
other Universities and greatly contributed to the development 
of the whole science of law. 


ITS USEFULNESS 


u. The Decretum Gratiani, as everyone knows, was never 
confirmed by the Holy See. This will cause no wonderment, 
provided we recall the goal the Camaldolese monk set before 
himself, the order and method he followed in his compilation, 
and the results he achieved. There is doubtless a great difference 
between what Gratian accomplished through his zeal and efforts, 
and what Tribonianus and his collaborators achieved under 
orders from the emperor Justinian to compile collections of the 
latter’s laws. 
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The author of the “ Concordia,” with an incisive phrase 
affirmed: ‘‘ Negotiis definiendis non solum est necessaria scientia, 
sed etiam potestas ’’ (dictum Gratiani, ant. c. 1., D.xx). 

There is no indication that the Roman Curia ordered the 
monk of Bologna to compose his Decretum. Some have erron- 
eously held this opinion, having drawn an unconvincing hy- 
pothesis from the inscription with which the work came from 
the hands of the author: Concordia discordantium canonum. 

Nevertheless, the Decretum at once acquired an excellent . 
reputation, not only because it quickly found favour, especially 
with the Roman Pontiff Alexander m1 (Rolando Bandinelli), 
who was a commentator and abbreviator of Gratian, but also 
because both chanceries and schools were most desirous to 
possess a collection of the Sacred Canons, in which there would 
be no contradictions and useless repetitions. There was the 
added consideration that the auctoritates quoted, generally 
guaranteed the soundness of its doctrine. 

The compilation of the Decretum and the explanation of 
apparently contradictory canons, won for canon law a place 
of equal dignity with civil law, which had been elevated to the 
heights by the school of Irnerius; at the same time they provided 
the common discipline of the Church with powerful strength, 
of which subsequent centuries demonstrated the immense 
utility. 
Theologians and canonists, as if vying with one another in 
the collating of texts and in interpreting, explaining and solving 
difficulties, made an effectual contribution to establishing unity 
based on the theologico-juridical foundations of an excellent 
school, with great profit at the same time both to scholarship 
and to discipline. Ecclesiastical judges were in a position hence- 
forth to apply the law firmly and securely to daily life. 

Notwithstanding all this, We cannot, nor do We wish to, 
pass over in silence the errors into which Gratian fell: false or 
doubtful excerpts included in the Concordia ”’; the frequent 
quoting of ancient juridical sources of lesser importance; and 
not a few inexact historical inscriptions, not to mention the 
fact that some of his opinions are out of harmony with the 
teachings of succeeding ages, which refuted or corrected them. 

Certainly, errors of this kind are excusable in a work of 
such magnitude. Nevertheless, they did not make any less 
necessary the correction of the Decretum, which some Roman 
Pontiffs, especially Gregory xi, entrusted to outstanding 
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the eyes of the Psalmist: ‘‘ How sweet are thy words to my 
palate ! More than honey to my mouth !” (Ps. 118, 103)! 

Could the law of Christ, the law of charity, be devoid of 
those features which make it lovable ? Could motherly kindness 
be found wanting in the law of His Church? By no means! 
Yet this sweetness of feeling seemed to be restrained and held 
in check by the mass of particular and successive laws which 
accumulated in the course of the centuries. More recent studies 
on the work of Gratian have demonstrated that a special char- 
acteristic and claim to praise of canonical laws is humanitas, 
namely, that sense and feeling of Christian teaching and con- 
science, which leads the heart of man to the “ unsearchable 
riches of Christ ” (Eph. 3, 8) and which lifts it to such heights 
as to transcend the unquestionable loftiness of Roman law. 

In the Decretum of Gratian, because of the very variety 
of the sources there quoted, we find an alliance of theology and 
canon law, based on a very solid foundation; that is to say, 
canon law there strikes its roots far into the depths of Christian 
revelation, whence these roots draw that loving sap which 
consists in temperantia, humanitas, asperitatis remissio, and 
caritas. By means of those virtues, canon law acquired from 
the very beginning a special aspect and, like a seal impressed 
on wax, there was applied to it that aequitas christiana, which 
before long gave rise to aequitas canonica. In some works. 
which preceded the Decretum of Gratian, such as the Liber 
de Misericordia et Justitia, of Alger of Liége; the Liber de vita 
christiana, of Bonitius, Bishop of Sutri, and the Panormia of 
Yves. of Chartres, there shone forth with new splendour and 
radiance that charity whose breath animates and nourishes the 
inner life of the Church. 

In Gratian, Catholic doctrine is never despoiled of this. 
moderation, whereby a motherly and understanding charity. 
mitigates the severity of law—that same moderation, We note, 
with which the Roman Pontiffs and the holy Fathers have ever. 
tempered the binding force of ecclesiastical law. Here it. would 
be necessary to cite the whole of Causa xxm of Part m of the 
Decretum, and the first “ Distinctiones” of Causa XXXII 
(quest. 111), which make up the famous treatise on Penance. 

- How could the souls of the shepherds of the Church of 
Christ be deaf to the unending pleas which charity addresses 
to their hearts as fathers? ‘‘ Experience with many illnesses. 
forces one to find many remedies. But in cases of this kind, 
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ecclesiastical personages, and which other very prominent 
scholars later carried on. 

It is evident that the edition of the Correctores Romani 
should remain in the large cellection which constitutes the 
* Corpus Juris Canonici.” But there is nothing to prevent a 
new critical edition from being prepared for printing as certain 
scholars have laudably proposed; in fact, it is altogether de- 
sirable. Thus, in this field, historical developments will become 
evident; the order and the methods followed in the preparation 
of the work will be set forth in clearer light, along with the sense 
of the explanations, the claims to merit, and the manner of 
procedure of the renowned Camaldolese monk. Solutions will be 
found for the thorny and intricate questions sometimes en- 
countered by students of the development of discipline in the 
Roman Church. Such a critical edition should be prepared in 
keeping with the demands of present-day scholarship, 
since the edition of Friedberg, although justly renowned for 
unquestioned merits, no longer comes up to the expectations 
of those who are research experts in the history of canon law. 


THE QUALITIES OF THE DECRETUM 


mr. Too often, those who are unlearned and unskilled. 
in this field, attribute to the science of law, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, and to its texts, laws and. codes, a severe and 
forbidding aspect, and discover there nothing more than an 
ever-recurring combination of fas and nefas. Thus it is clear. 
that they are not proficient in law, and still more evident that 
they have not delved deeply into its inner secrets. Any collection 
of human laws reflects the features of its author, whether he 
be an individual, a group, or a nation. The grandeur and the 
dignity of the City of old illuminated with its splendour the 
gravity of the Laws of the Twelve Tables, which as Livy says. 
(1. 3, n. 34), even then, in the “ immenso aliarum super alias. 
acervatarum legum owmalo ” stood out as the “ fons omnis 
publicit privatique juris.” . 

Did not. the law .of God, | even that of the Old. Covenant, 
which, only in comparison with the New Law, was called the 
“law of fear,” show forth, as. with most sparkling rays, the 
supreme majesty and fatherly clemency of the Creator and. 
Supreme Master? Those who revere.this law only under the 
impulse of fear, oh, how far they are from beholding it with 
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of his immortal Decretum, We express today Our congratulations 
and best wishes. May this University continue in the future 
to form scholars worthy to receive the heritage of preceding ages, 
and thus co-operate actively in safeguarding the sacred patri- 
mony of Christian culture and civilisation. Only the protection 
of Christian life and culture can prevent the human race from 
falling back into the fatal errors and perverse morals of barbarism, 
and can prepare and spur mankind on to more exalted and more 
propitious ascents to the heights in the pursuit of truth and 
virtue. 

On you, then, who by your learned works and efficient 
organisation have succeeded in clothing this commemoration 
with a splendour worthy of its importance, We invoke an 
abundance of heavenly favours, as a pledge of which We impart 
to you from the fullness of Our heart the Apostolic Benediction. 


(Translation by courtesy of the Press Service). 


LOSS AND GAIN 


Win an argument and you lose a soul. 
—Fulton Sheen 
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where, through serious factions of disagreement, there is question 
not of danger to this or that individual but of the ruin of whole 
peoples, some concession must be made to severity, in order 
that sincere charity may assist in remedying still greater evils.” 
(C. XXV, D.L.). This is a solemn warning for all those in auth- 
ority, and for lawmakers and judges! Where could one find 
a more fitting or more appropriate commentary on the qualities 
of soul which the pastoral epistles of St. Paul demand of those 
in authority, than in the Distinctiones of the first part of the 
Decretum (D. XXV, ad D.L.) ? 

The defence of the Roman pontificate; its activity governing 
and unifying Christian peoples; ecclesiastical life rendered free 
from simony and from unlawful usurpation by the laity; the 
proper ordering of patrimonies; the spiritual life of the faithful 
especially concerning the use and frequentation of the Sacraments; 
the duties of social life; the domestic life of married people; the 
sacred liturgy; judgments and penalties, all these being explained 
at very great length with an indication of juridical sources— 
this is the vast work composed by ‘‘ Magister Gratianus, div- 
inae paginae doctor egregius ’’ (Cod. Mon. Lat. 16084, in Archiv. 
fur Kath. Kirchenrecht, vol. 69, 1893, pag. 382). 

Of the canonical collections of the early Middle Ages, it has 
been said that the fuller knowledge of them provided by modern 
research has brought into ever bolder relief their great influence 
and importance in the history of opinions and doctrines, as also 
in connection with the life of the Church, its institutions, and 
its government (cfr. Ghellinck, S.J., Le mouvement théologique 
du x siecle, 2, pag. 417). This is even more true of the 
Decretum Magistri Gratiani, for, as if illuminating the subject 
with dazzling cloours, it is clear evidence of the influence and 
encouragement with which the discipline of the Church, the 
power of the Sovereign Pontiffs, and the zeal and interest of 
its bishops re-acted in order to check the vices and disorders 
of peoples, and to establish the reign of the moral law among 
individuals, as well as in society at large. 


CONCLUSION 


To the illustrious University of Bologna, which, justly 
proud to number Gratian among its glories, has, in the company 
of many other eminent canonists and jurists from the entire 
world, undertaken to celebrate solemnly the eighth centenary 
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finally led to his capture. At the height of the man-hunt he 
made the dangerous journey to Dublin to comfort the bishop of 
Meath who was dying there; and there he was arrested in 1679. 

During his imprisonment he was offered pardon if he would 
confess his guilt and accuse others. His answer was: “I had 
rather die ten thousand deaths than wrongfully to take away 
one farthing of any man’s goods, one day of his liberty, or one 
minute of his life.’ 

From the time of his execution Oliver Plunket was regarded 

as @ martyr, and his severed head and 
HIs mangled body were treasured as precious 
CANONIZATION _ relics. Canonization does not mean “ making ” 

but declaring, with the supreme teaching of 
the Church, that a person is a saint. Though the Church is 
infallible she does not make such a declaration unless the 
evidence is overwhelming. 

First there has to be very considerable investigation of all the 
evidence of a person’s sanctity before the cause is solemnly 
taken up in Rome. The “Servant of God” is now termed 
“ Venerable.” 

Then follows a still more exacting investigation which may 
last for years or even centuries. Every recorded act and word of 
the Venerable, his virtues, the manner of his death, the testimony 
of contemporaries, alleged favours and miracles attributed to 
him—all this has to pass the scrutiny of the “ devil’s advocate ” 
before the pope solemnly issues the decree for beatification. 
From then on the beatified person may be publicly venerated, 
within certain prescribed limits. (Oliver Plunket was beatified 
in May, 1920). 


By canonization the pope with his supreme authority pro- 
nounces that the beatus must henceforth be honoured by all the 
faithful as a saint in heaven. Before this is done a re-investiga- 
tion of the whole case is made; and ordinarily new miracles are 
required. 

“‘ Honour to whom honour [is due] ”” (Rom.13:7). We owe it 
to Blessed Oliver to honour him by praying to him, and praying 
for his canonization. Knowing more about his life will lead to 
more devotion to him, and more favours received through his 
intercession. That will hasten the happy day when he will have 
on earth the full honour that he has earned. 


CATHOLIC FAITH IN OUTLINE 


BLESSED OLIVER PLUNKET 


Anyone who is apprehended and put to death for the practice 
of his faith, we rightly regard as a martyr. As we shall see, 
however, Blessed Oliver Plunket not only gladly offered his life 
to God on the scaffold, but he had already shaped and devoted 
his whole life to the service of God and His Church. 

As a student in Rome he was described by his Rector as 

being ‘‘ a model of gentleness, integrity, and 
In ROME piety.” After his ordination in 1654, and 

while teaching theology in Rome, he lived 
with a community of priests whose lives were devoted to works 
of charity. He joined with them in performing the most humble 
tasks in assisting the sick and the poor. His ‘‘ zeal for the 
salvation of souls is beyond belief,’ an Italian biographer wrote 
of him. 

When a bishop was wanted for the see of Armagh in 1669 the 
Pope at once appointed Dr. Oliver Plunket, describing him as 
“a man of proved worth, of consummate learning . . . conspicuous 
for every gift and quality.” 

He returned to Ireland, declaring that until his last breath 

he would live “in the service of souls even 
In IRELAND though it cost me my life.” Let us see how 

in the next eleven years (in Ireland) he 
fulfilled those prophetic words. 
Zeal. His one concern was to bring the knowledge, grace, and 
comfort, of the faith to his poor and persecuted flock. The 
territory over which he had charge was vast, disorganized, and 
in great part unattended on account of the troubled times and 
the dearth of priests. In his first visitation he visited seven 
dioceses and confirmed more than 10,000 people, and within 
four years he confirmed 50,000. During a lull in the persecution, 
he established two schools for lay and clerical students. As he 
wrote to Rome: “‘ We must act as mariners do when the wind is 
favourable.” 
Constancy when the storm broke. “ A proclamation offers £10 
to whosoever arrests a bishop or a Jesuit . . . I am morally 
certain that I shall be taken . . . yet in spite of danger I will 
remain with my flock.” 
Charity. The love of God and His Church was the spur in all his 
activities. It was indeed an act of charity on his part that 
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me” (Matt.12:30). “‘ He that committeth sin is of the devil ” 
(I.J.3:8). The act of sin is followed by the state of sin and that 
state lasts until and unless the sinner repents. 

(e) If therefore death should intervene, that state of the soul 
becomes fixed for eternity—in hell. 

Children often turn away from what is to their own benefit, 

for the sake of some present attraction . . 

THE FOOLISHNESS “ Natives” have sometimes in ignorance 
Or It traded diamonds for toys. What does the 

sinner (who does know the difference) get 
in exchange for the infinite and maybe eternal loss he incurs ? 
Perhaps an extra hour in bed on a Sunday morning, or some 
brief sinful pleasure, or escape from a fine in a law-court. “ My 
people . . . have forsaken me, the fountain of living water, and 
have digged to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can 
hold no water ”’ (Jer.2:13). 

(1) Passion. Why will a person commit a mortal sin if, as we 

have seen, such an act is against all reason ? 
CAUSES AND Because a person who wants his own way 
REMEDIES badly enough can ignore all reason. A person, 

e.g., who would not ordinarily be likely to 
commit a mortal sin, might do so if aroused by some strong 
passion. The remedy for that possibility is to avoid as far as 
possible the occasions that lead to such sin. 

(2) Gradualness. A person who at one time would not think 
of committing a certain kind of sin, may later come to com- 
mitting it with hardly any hesitation. Such a change only 
comes gradually. The remedy is to avoid the practice of com- 
mitting deliberate venial sins and thinking it does not matter. 

(3) Again, a person who from sheer dread of hell would at one 
time hesitate to remain one day in mortal sin might later get 
80 sin-hardened as not to trouble entering the confessional box. 
[An example .. .]. That callousness comes from neglect of 
prayer and of grace and from repeated sins. One can get used 
to anything, even to the loss of God’s friendship. A person in 
that state is indeed a slave to sin and in sore need of grace. 
If such a one be present he should pray to God for he p at this 
very hour, and respond to it before it is too late. 

Conclusion. The two courses open to us are: sir and its 
wages, death with Satan or grace, friendship with Christ, and 
the end life everlasting. Who would hesitate ? 
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MORTAL SIN 
** The wages of sin is death.” 


St Paul has in mind sin that destroys the spiritual life of the 
soul: mortal sin. A sin would not have such 
a dreadful result unless: 
Sin Is (1) The matter was serious, whether it be a 
thought, word, or action. Examples: missing 
Sunday Mass without sufficient reason, neglecting Communion 
at Easter, doing a serious injustice. A person, especially an 
immature person, will sometimes be in doubt whether the matter 
is serious enough for the sin to be mortal. If so, he should ask; 
e.g. in Confession. 

(2) Committed while knowing (or thinking . . .) that it is 
seriously sinful. 

(3) Committed with full consent of the will. 

If any one of these three factors is absent, though there 
may be some sin, there cannot be mortal sin. (That is one 
reason why we should never pass judgment on another's 
offence. ) 

(a) Turning away from God and choosing instead what He 

forbids is the greatest possible perversity, 
MALICE AND because it is turning away from the Author of 
CONSEQUENCES all good; and from the whole purpose of our 
existence, which is to reach God in heaven. 

(b) The sinner in doing this cuts himself off from Christ who 
is the source of spiritual life. ‘‘The wages of sin is death.” 
That is why it is called “ mortal.” Mortal sin is spiritual suicide. 

We cannot properly realize the beauty of the soul that has 
supernatural life, or the ugly deformity that replaces it, but it 
will give us some faint idea if we compare grave sin to the action 
of a person who would destroy radiant health in his body and 
choose instead some foul disease. 

(c) The person who commits a mortal sin thereby breaks off 
friendship with God. Breaking any friendship is a serious 
matter... But with the infinitely good God ! 

(d) Moreover, turning away from God necessarily means 
turning to Satan and becoming God’s enemy. For there is no 
neutral state in between. “ He that is not with me, is against 
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HELL 
“ If you live according to the flesh, you shall die.” 


If we live “ by the spirit,” i.e. in God’s grace, we shall have 
eternal life. Heaven is sanctifying grace 

Stn LEADS continued into the next life. But if we live 
To HELL according to the flesh, i.e. in mortal sin, and 
so die, we shall suffer eternal death in hell. 

For hell is the consequence, the continuation into eternity, of 
mortal sin. A person who commits a mortal sin turns away of 
his own free-will from God, choosing something else in pre- 
ference. While he lives, he may of course repent and turn again 
to God. But if he does not, the state of his mind at death is that 
of rejecting God. Now death does not change that attitude. 
The sinner therefore enters the next life as he left this life. 
And fixed in that state of aversion to God, he remains—for ever. 
[Examples: Something fluid that sets. Rigor mortis. Once 
death intervenes, a last will becomes unchangeable.] 

(1) It follows therefore that it is the sinner himself who 

chooses hell, or what leads to it. God does not 
WHEREFORE: break off friendship; the sinner deliberately 

turns away from Him and refuses to repent; 
and only those who do that are damned. 

(2) Punishment in hell is therefore not just an act of revenge 
on God’s part. Nor is our Lord’s teaching about hell so much a 
threat about what He will do if we leave Him, as a warning 
about what we will bring upon ourselves if we do. 

(3) Even those who have offended God, He will still save from 
the consequences of their own act, if only they will repent 
before it is too late. 

(A) The Loss of God is the chief pain of hell. Loss of God’s 

friendship begins, as we have seen, while the 
THE PAIN sinner is still in this life. But in this life, 
Or HELL that loss of God is not felt as a pain. Because 

the sinner while on this earth still enjoys 
God’s many gifts. God “ maketh His sun to rise upon the good, 
and bad” (Matt.5:45). Wheat and cockle grow together. In 
the next life, however, these distractions will have ceased to be. 
The person who is damned will then realize that in having lost 
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God he has lost every single thing that could give happiness, 
for God is the source of all good. The loss of friends, liberty, 
health, sight, food, and all such things combined and magnified 
a thousand-fold would be little compared to that loss. Fixed 
in his sin the lost soul will continue both to hate God and yet to 
remain in perpetual need of what only God can give. The result 
is an eternal misery of hatred, opposition, frustration, and 
restlessness. 

(B) Despair. In this life there is never complete despair. 
There is always some glimmer of hope. Or the expectation that 
time will heal the trouble. One can even get adjusted to pain. 
There may be, too, the comfort of sympathy from others, or a 
certain relief that comes from being resigned. At worst death 
can be waited for as a release. But in hell there is only utter, 
hopeless, despair. 

(C) Remorse. There will not even be the comfort that “ it 
could not have been helped.” It always makes a misfortune 
worse to know that it could have been helped, that opportunities 
were neglected. How much will the damned suffer in recalling 
how easily forgiveness could have been got on earth... 


(D) Fire. As well as this mental suffering there is also the 
pain of what our Lord calls fire. ‘“‘ Depart from me you cursed,, 
into everlasting fire ” (Matt.25:41). He calls it the fire that is 
not extinguished (Mk.9:45). 

A consideration of hell is not pleasant. But surely it is a 

good thing to face the thought, if it will help 
FOREWARNED us to avoid the reality. 

They. If a damned soul had had on earth 
one thousandeth part of the remorse if now feels! If it had one 
more chance such as we now have! [Parable.. . L.16:19.] 

We. If anyone is in mortal sin he is turned away from God. 
But he is not yet too late, for his choice is not yet eternally fixed. 
We should make it our absolutely first concern on earth to 
secure sanctifying grace and to pray that we may retain it till 
the end. E.g. in the Our Father say with attention the words 
“deliver us from evil.” In the prayers after receiving Holy 
Communion there should always be one for final perseverance. 
The Church has put this prayer into the Canon of the Mass, 
just before the Consecration: ‘‘ Command us to be delivered 
from eternal damnation ... elect. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 
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COVETOUSNESS 
“ Let us not covet evil things.” 


Covetousness means an excessive desire for temporal goods. 

It is one of the seven “ capital ” sins. L.e. it is 

MEANING a source (caput) of other sins. ‘‘ Source,” 

because the more a person seeks his own 

selfish gain, concentrating on himself, obviously the less will be 
concerned for the good, or even the rights, of others. 

The chief sins covetousness leads to are: 

(1) Neglect of duties to God. It is not un- 
CONSEQUENCES common for a person to be so taken up with 

making money that he will neglect to give 
even Almighty God His due. Such a man will hardly spare the 
time to go to the sacraments or to Mass. Now God should not 
have second or fifth place in our lives, but only first. If, then, 
we make money our first concern we are making a kind of god 
of it. Our Lord speaks of such people as choked with riches 
(Sexag. Sun.). He likens riches to a god when He says: ‘“‘ You 
cannot serve God and Mammon ” (14 Pent.). St Paul, too, calls 
covetousness “ a serving of idols ”’ (epist. 3 Lent). 

It is noticeable that whatever other faults saints might ever 
have had, no saint ever was covetous. The reason is clear: 
avarice is selfishness, sanctity demands generosity. The greatest 
sinner in history was the man who for money sold his divine 
Master. 

(2) Neglect of duties to one’s neighbour. Covetousness hardens 
@ man; it narrows his interests down to one single thing: enriching 
himself. Of its very nature, therefore, avarice is opposed to 
charity and the works of charity, the “‘ reaching out” virtue. 
It is often opposed to justice, too, for a covetous person will act 
dishonestly for gain; and his avarice will hardly allow him to 
pay his just debts. 

(3) Injury to oneself. For covetous people lose: 

(i) All real happiness. Because they are never content with 
what they have, and are always uneasy lest they lose that much. 
Misers are despised. They have no real friends, for friendship 
involves mutual sharing. Notice how the word “ miserable” 
means both “ niggardly ” and “ unhappy.” 
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(ii) They seem to lose even their common sense; for it is 
surely senseless to give up all... for money, most of which is 
never used. And the foolishness increases with the years; for 
the more one has, and the less time to spend it, the less need is 
there to provide for the future. 

No wonder then that covetousness, which causes so much evil, 

personal, social, and even international .. . 
COVETOUSNESS' is @ capital sin. Being directly opposed to 
CONDEMNED charity, which is the beginning and the end 

of all good, avarice is the “ root of all evils ” 
(I Tim.6:10). It is condemned in the tenth commandment. 
Jesus often condemned it (Matt.19:23,L.12:15 and following 
parable). His own example condemned it. He had not where 
to lay His head (L.9:58). He died without a solitary possession. 

Yet any one of us may become covetous. For: 

(1) Covetousness is the “ growing to seed ”’ of 

“Let Him an instinct which is good in itself, viz. the desire 
TAKE HEED” to get on and to provide for the future. 
(Incidentally, plants growing to seed get hard 

at the core.) Poor people can be covetous as well as rich people. 

(2) It grows gradually and therefore imperceptibly. Money, 
the means, becomes an end; and finally an obsession. 

(3) If avarice gets a grip on a person it is exceedingly difficult 
to overcome; partly because it increases with the years, and 
partly because the victim will never admit to it—even to him- 
self. He will persuade himself that he merely hates waste, or 
that he is only providing for the future, etc. 

(a) The first necessity, then, is to recognise the danger of 

falling into this vice—or maybe that is is 
REMEDIES already in us. Indications are: If gain is 

what most occupies our mind, then we are 
covetous. If our friends hint at it, it is not likely that they are 
all wrong. 

(b) Cultivate the opposite ... Even young people (though 
never avaricious) may have selfish instincts. They should be 
encouraged to give away sometimes, at least little things, e.g. 
toys that they can do without. 

(c) We should always remember that we are not made by 
God chiefly to save money, but chiefly to save our souls—to 
“lay up ” to ourselves “ treasures in heaven ” (Matt.6:20). 
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386 THE FURROW 
TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“ Two men went up into the temple to pray.” 


Two people may have entered this church today with the 
same “‘ case-histories ”’ as the two men in the 
Way: gospel. Of the two in the parable, most 
‘* JUSTIFIED people would have said that the man who was 
RATHER ”’ ? living an honest, strict . .. and charitable... 
life was surely the more pleasing in God’s 

sight. Yet our Lord said it was the other way about. 

This almost frightens us; for it is the same Jesus who will pass 
judgment upon ourselves. Perhaps we, like the Pharisee, are 
also deceiving ourselves ? On the other hand, it may encourage 
us to think that, like the tax-gatherer, we may not be as hopeless 
as we might be inclined to suppose. 

What then in the Pharisee spoiled his apparently good works ? 
And what was it in the publican that appealed to God? The 
Pharisee spoiled whatever good he was doing, by his pride, by 
being too self-satisfied. He went to pray; but he neither asked 
God for anything, nor praised God. He only praised himself, 
criticized his neighbours, and despised the publican—who (as it 
happened) was genuinely praying. For the publican was thinking 
of his sins and his need for God’s mercy which he asked. That 
is why he was pleasing to God “ rather than ” the Pharisee. 

' (1) The proud man’s attitude to God, at its very worst, is to 

refuse to recognize even God as his superior. 
THE EvIL That would clearly be the greatest sin imagin- 
OF PRIDE able. Such a degree of pride a Christian 

could hardly be capable of. But reflection 
will show that something like this is the root-cause of the world’s 
ills today: men thinking they can do very well without God or 
His law. Atheists (e.g. Marxists) are like ungrateful children who 
would disown their own parents to whom they owe everything. 

(2) But amongst ourselves there are pharisees, proud people 
who would admit if asked, but in practice forget, that everything 
they have comes from God. In their conceit they attribute 
whatever virtues and abilities they have, entirely to themselves. 
And this is a danger that the most correct-living peoples are 
liable to. Pride can corrupt their virtues into vices. 

(3) To his fellow-men the proud man will be “ superior.” He 
will not easily admit that he is ever in the wrong, or readily 
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accept advice. He has a blind eye for his own failings (e.g. 
selfishness), but condemns “ the rest of men” for theirs— 
gambling, getting drunk, and so on. 

Pride, though not in every case serious enough to be a mortal 

sin, is nevertheless “‘ the beginning of all sin ” 
A CapiTaL Stn’ (Eccus.10.15). The man who forgets that all 

gifts come from God will naturally neglect to 
praise and thank God for them. Or to ask God’s help; because 
he trusts in himself. It is easy to see what all this will lead to. 
Not asking means not getting, and without grace we can do 
nothing. It may eventually lead to giving up all religion. In 
short, pride is the first and the worst of the capital sins. Hence: 
“God resisteth the proud ” (I.Pet.5:5). Our Lord forgave the 
adulterer, the unjust Zacheus (L.19.9), and sinners of af all kinds. 
But of the proud Pharisees, and to their faces, He spoke some of 
the bitterest things He ever said. (And cf. the Baptist, Matt.3:7). 

Vanity is a small matter compared to pride. Vanity attaches 

too much importance to comparatively un- 
VANITY AND important things such as one’s dress, one’s 
PRIDE skill at games, etc. It is chiefly a weakness 

of youth. Pride being a more fundamental 
thing is harder to outlive. The vain man seeks notice and praise; 
the really proud man does not want your praise. 

Vanity is more foolish than sinful. There is little harm, if any, 
in the satisfaction people derive from the things they are vain 
about; and it is natural to like praise. Yet sometimes vanity 
leads to sin, ¢.g. extravagance in dress. And of course it would 
be mistaken to attribute to one’s own merit such accidental 
possessions as important relatives, a pleasing voice, or a pet 
rabbit that can walk backways. 

Honour to whom honour is due. If a suit is well cut, it is not 
the wearer who deserves the credit. The remedy for pride and 
vanity is to realize that “every best gift is from above” (epist. 4 
Easter and see I.Cor.4:7). Sin alone is from ourselves. But 
pride will make us think the gift is from ourselves and the sin 
of no account. In that case it will be those other people who at 
least know and repent their —_— who will be apis rather 
than we. 


The McDevitt Inattute, 
ies, 
Co. Donegal. - JAMES MACLOUGHLIN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 

I have been reading (with 
mental applause punctuating each 
paragraph) your reviewer’s strict- 
ures on the Irish Catholic Directory; 
and with surprise the reply from 
Messrs. Duffy, which appears to 
me to be genuous. ‘‘ We 
regret if your reviewer did not 
know to what order the priest 
belonged, so that he could, by 
reference to the index, have 
located him in a few seconds.” 
Father McGarry properly pointed 
out that they had no right to 
assume he would know the order 
of the priest; but even if he did 
know it he would have been 
uncertain of locating him. Take 
this instance: I want to find out 
the address of Dom Matthew 
Dillon, O.S.B. Following the 
publisher’s instructions, I look up 
** Benedictines’’ in the regular 
clergy list. Only Glenstal is given, 
and he is listed as among the 
community, but I happen to know 
that he is not there. Then 
it occurs to me _ that the 
Benedictines have a hostel at 
Palmerston Park, Dublin; and I 
turn to the Dublin diocesan 
section. Yes, here it is, top of 
page 215, with Dom Matthew 
given as Father in c e. Why 
is it left out of the regular clergy 
section? The answer must be 
carelessness. 

On page 207 my own parish 
sagt is given as “ Rt. Rev. Mgr. 

Dargan ”’ and on the next line 
but one appears again as ‘‘ Very 
Rev. P. Canon Dargan.”’ In 
several instances I have found 
priests in the alphabetical list 
with addresses different from 
those given in the diocesan section. 
Obviously the compiler forgot to 
make the double adjustment in 


the c of the priests’ parishes; 
just carelessness. 
cannot understand the 


statement by the publishers that 
the full clergy list was found 
unwieldy. But even if it were 
true, it might have been ex- 
sesh that they would give the 

regulars in an alphabetical section 
of their own. Under some of the 


orders and congregations hundreds 


of names are listed, and I think 
it is too much to ask anybody 
to wade through them to find a 
particular priest. 

When we turn to the English 
Ordo (mysteriously described as 
the ‘‘ Directory for the Laity ”’) 
we find at the start the state- 
ment: ‘‘ The t indicates the Holi- 
days of Obligation.’’ But in fact 
the t is prefixed to the retrenched 
holidays as well. There is no 
consistent printing plan followed 
in the Ordo. In some cases the 
names of the saints whose feasts 
are celebrated are given in lower 
case lettering and in other cases 
in capitals, for no apparent reason. 
St. Joseph and St. Silvester, 
although they get the + are denied 
the dignity of capitals, and the 
entries look very odd (Pp. 23, 
126). Under November 2nd, we 
may still read after all these years 
about ‘‘ 12 p.m.,’’ where 12 mid- 
night is intended. 

What purpose does this Ordo 
serve ? I have never known the 
Directory to be available before 
February and anyone who uses 
the Ordo would, of course, need 
his copy as from January Ist. 

A lot of the secular information 
that is easily available in Thom’s 
Directory, the Garda Directory, 
the Brown and Nolan diaries, &c., 
could be dropped without eae | 
missed and the paper so sav 
devoted to fuller ecclesiastical 
information. Why, for example, 
cannot the titulars of the churches 
be given? (The question was 
raised in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record somewhere about 1912 
and left unanswered.) As far as 
the Dublin diocese is concerned, 
some of the chapels of ease are 
not mentioned at all; the com- 
paratively e churches of the 
Assumption, illtown, and St. 
Pappin’s, Ballymun, might not 
exist for all the notice the Dir- 
ectory takes of them. The method 
of listing the clergy in the diocesan 
lists is archaic. Cramping and 
crushing is the order all round. 

Yours faithfully, 
10 York Road, 
Rathgar, 
Dubl 


an. Lzo E. WALSH 
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Dear EpITor, 

It would surely be useful to 
have some discussion of the 
question as to whether it is wise 
or right to try to create a sense 
of emergency, a sense of a sup- 
reme occasion to which we can 
rise. If the occasion is real it 
must be a privilege and a joy to 
have such a stimulus for our 
sluggish natures. 

I have just come back from 
Barcelona, where I got a real thrill 
from venerating the great crucifix 
which was carried at the head of 
the forces of Duke John of Austria 
at the Battle of Lepanto. It is 
worthily enshrined in the Cathed- 
ral there. If one had lived at that 
time what an eternal shame if one 
had remained sunk in apathy! 
But what a joy for those who did 
not fail in their response to the 
cry of St. Pius V! 

As I see things we have a 
similar and more urgent call from 
another Pius. Again ‘‘ the Pope 
has spread his arms abroad in 
agony and loss.”” Am I wrong in 
thinking any priest (even those in 
the remotest villages) is missing 
one of the greatest opportunities 
for himself and his people, if he 
fails in the prayerful, imaginative 
effort to respond as best he can 
to the challenge of the present 
condition .of the world so often 
analysed by the Holy Father. 
Moreover, if he avoids all taint of 
the negative fanaticism that can 
so easily enter into the struggle 
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against Communism he will, find 
a creative energy to solve local 
immediate problems including that 
of instructing emigrants. 

It is true there is no Don John 


of Austria today and still less a 


leading statesman to whom one 
can look with any enthusiasm in 
regard to Europe as a whole. 
Even Catholic politicians holding 
high positions all over Europe 
seem to find it a condition of their 
work as Europeans that they 
should abstain from any public 
mention of the name of God. But 
what a glorious breath of fresh 
air would come into their endless 
fruitless meetings, if one of them 
forgot himself for a moment and 
cried out that statesmanship with- 
out God is madder than babies 
without mothers or nurses. How- 
ever, since this is too much to 
hope for one can use this lamen- 
table state of affairs as a stimulus 
to make God a more practical 
reality in our own lives as well as 
being more articulate about it. 
In this way we can hope to solve 
the greatest of pastoral problems: 
the general apathy everythere, 
which may be a fulfilment of Our 
Divine Lord’s prophecy: ‘‘ And 
the charity of most men will grow 
cold as they see wickedness 
abound everywhere ’”’ (St. Matthew 
24:12). 


The Presbytery, 
Iver Heath, 
Bucks. ‘GERALD FLANAGAN 


The Editor wishes to thank ‘‘ Corcagiensis”’ for his letter. The suggestion 
it contained has been forwarded to the proper quarter. 


NEW BOOKS 


Pressure of space has made it necessary to hold over this 
section.— Editor. 
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INVITATION 


Here is an idea which will give readers an oppor- 
tunity of doing a good turn to some of their friends— 
priests, sisters or alert lay men or women—and at the 
same time of helping to make THE FurRow more 
widely known— 


A copy of “The Furrow” will be 
sent, free and post free and without any 
obligation whatsoever, to the persons 
named below. We shall send the issue 
suggested, if that is available. (Some of our 
special numbers, “‘ Preaching,” ¢.g., are, 
unfortunately, out of print). 


MAIL TO: 
The Secretary, “ The Furrow,” St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, Ireland 
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BY 
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